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Nothdrange des Inhalts der Empfindungen, 
von Symmetrie der Worte, der Sylben, bei 
manchen sogar der Buchstaben, vom Gange 
der Melodie und von hundert andern Sachen, 
die zur lebendigen Welt, zum Spruch- und 
Nationalliede gehoren und mit diesem 
verschwinden — davon und davon allein hangt 
das Wesen, der Zweck, die ganze wundertha 
tige Kraft ab, die diese Lieder haben, die 
Entzuckung, die Triebfeder der ewige Erb- 
und Lustgesang des Volkes zu sein. The 
poetic expressions are never vague, but 
always " sinnlich, klar und anschaulich," 
their language scarcely contains abstract 
nouns. And all these excellences are the 
result of their pure, strong feeling. The spirit 
which fills their poetry may be rude and 
simple, but it is grand, powerful and solemn ; 
it is the spirit of nature, "der Geist der 
Natur," which resounds in them. 

Julius Goebel. 



Extraits de la Chanson dc Roland ct de. la 
Vie de Saint Louis par Jean de Joinville 
publies avec introductions, notes et glos- 
saires complets par Gaston Paris, 
Membre de 1'Institut. Paris, Hachette et 
Cie., 1887. 161110, pp. 342. 

It is a familiar fact that the fortunate moment 
when the services of the best minds can be 
secured for the preparation of elementary text- 
books in any new science, arrives comparative- 
ly late : the pioneers are too intent upon 
breaking virgin soil to find time to bestow on 
the more immediate needs of their younger 
followers. It is now some sixty years since 
Friedrich Diez began laying the foundations 
of Romance philology. He was succeeded by 
a company of earnest specialists of high rank, 
of whom a few, and conspicuously the late 
Professor Bartsch, turned incidentally 
aside from more ambitious labors to place in 
the hands of university students some of the 
necessary implements for advanced work. 
Their results were taken up in turn by more 
or less competent popularizers, who have 
furnished text-books intended to meet with 
some completeness the requirements of be- 
ginners. These books, however, useful as 
they are, have had to be put into the hands of 



pupils with numerous cautions, allowances 
and reserves ; and it was not until the appear- 
ance of the little work whose title stands at 
the head of this notice that teachers have been 
able to say with confidence to their younger 
classes, wistful yet faltering at the threshold 
of an untried subject : " We have here, 
stowed compactly in a nut-shell by the ex- 
perienced hand of one of the foremost of 
original investigators, the first essentials for a 
scientific introduction to the study of Old 
Prench." The book is moreover an appetiz- 
ing foretaste of a whole series of volumes, 
comprising a " Manuel d'ancien francais (xi e — 
XI v<= stecle)," of which the first part, ' Esquisse 
de l'histoire de la literature francaise au 
moyen age,' has already appeared and will 
receive notice in our next issue. 

All who are interested in taking up the 
study of the ' Roland ' or of the ' Vie de Saint 
Louis,' either with classes or as private 
learners, will undoubtedly acquaint themselves 
at first hand with this collection of Extraits ; 
there is accordingly no occasion for reciting in 
detail the plan and make-up of the book. 
Suffice it to say that we have here 784 verses 
of the Roland (normalized to the ile-de- 
France standard), and 988 lines of the ' Vie de 
Saint Louis,' preceded by a grammatical intro- 
duction of 102 pages, including phonetics, 
flexion, syntax and versification, and ac- 
companied by notes and glossary, with 
etymologies. 

At the close of his interesting preface M. 
Paris remarks: "Je serais heureux, si cet 
essai £tait bien accueilli, de le perfectionner 
d'apres les indications qu'on voudrait bien me 
donner, et dont je remercie d'avance ceux qui 
seraient disposes a me les fournir." Not so 
much with the assumption of being able to aid 
in perfecting a second edition, as in the in- 
terest of the many teachers and pupils who 
will desire, in the meantime, to make the 
most of the book in its present form, there will 
be given in what follows an enumeration of 
not a few minor defects, mostly of typography 
but sometimes of inadvertence, only too inci- 
dental to the first edition of a technical work. 
In general it may be premised that the 
phonetics, the position of which at the head 
of the volume is theoretically warranted, can 
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only be taken up with profit by beginners, 
after practical familiarity has been gained with 
the text itself and with the accompanying 
chapters on flexion and syntax. The obser- 
vations, moreover, are so briefly and technical- 
ly stated as sometimes to leave the novice in 
perplexity, especially as the Old French ex- 
amples are generally not accompanied by 
their Latin etyma and require to be searched 
for in the glossary ; or, as happens not in- 
frequently, no examples whatever are given. 
Thus, p. 20, §9: " La diphtongue ai provient 
. . . de a tonique a l'antep£nultieme suivi d'un 
i penultieme qui s'est change 1 en j (ai, sat, 
aitre, repaidret)." Here the beginner cannot 
be presumed to know, for the first example, 
that post-tonic i and e in hiatus are phonetic 
equivalents (habeo = habio), and much would 
have been gained in clearness by printing 
these examples — and so throughout the 
chapter — (at habeo = habio, sai sapio, aitre 
atrium, repaidret repatriat) Again, the 
only thing the pupil has thus far been told 
about the sign j (which is of course new to 
him) is that it represents "y dans yeux, i dans 
pied, entier," without any light as to its pho- 
netic nature or its occurrence. Both of the 
above points (i, e in hiatus, and the origin of 
j) are treated in §47, to which reference should 
be given. In fact, it will be found that many 
sections of this chapter call for careful eluci- 
dation in advance, on the part of the teacher. 
Turning to points of detail : On (unnumber- 
ed) p. 12 — a page easily escaping notice yet 
especially important, as presenting a table of 
the "Valeur phon^tique des caracteres em- 
ploye's" — we are told that " Vu dans les 
diphtongues se prononce comme ou tres faible : 
bu = bou, d—6ou." A similar statement is 
less satisfactorily, because more ambiguously, 
made under §24 (cf. also §28): " Cette diph- 
tongue (i)u), ou on prononcait distinctement les 
deux voyelles, provient," etc. — In the table of 
consonants, same page, read s for s and z for 
>. — At the bottom of this page, in a "remark," 
it is stated that a vowel is libre when it pre- 
cedes a single consonant or the groups tr, dr, 
pr, br and "quelques autres." If these "others" 
had been specified as being the groups that 
contain the consonant following the last atonic 
vowel of a Latin word, the examples chalt 



calet, valt valet occurring at the end of §6, 
and fieri ferit, duelt dolet, etc., in the 
text of the Roland, would have been covered. 
In this remark should also have been ex- 
plained what is meant by a consonne appuyee, 
viz., a consonant preceded by another con- 
sonant. 

In §1 the vowel u (ou) is given in the regular 
list of vowels, but we are told in §25 that " le 
son u (ou) n'existait pas isol^ment en francais 
an xi<= siecle."— In §4 the group ai is included 
in the regular list of diphthongs and in §8 we 
read that " quand la diphtongue di precede 
une consonne nasale Va y est nasalise ; but in 
§9 we are told that it was " originairement 
prononcee di, mais deja a l'epoque de la 
derniere redaction du Roland elle se prononce 
£;"yet this last is evidently not intended to 
apply to ai in such words as paien, maior §47. 
These slight or only apparent inconsistencies 
might have been avoided by parenthetical 
references or restrictions. — In gio, petit is 
given as an illustration of the statement that 
e (i. e. so-called e muet) comes from an"? 
suivi d'un autre i dans la syllabe imm£diate- 
ment suivante ; " but in the glossary the 
etymology of petit is marked as (?). — In the 
same section, pr'eier is given as an example of 
the fact that "tout e protonique libre, dans le 
francais du xi<= siecle est un e;" but in §14 
the same word is used to illustrate the state- 
ment that the diphthong H comes from "S 
suivi d'une palatale immediate," which ei is 
said to have been pronounced "comme nous 
prononcons eil dans pareil saufque IV ftait 
ferme\— In § 15 occurs a curious misprint, 
which I am not certain how to set right. " La 
triphtongue ieu (Dieu) provient d'un g tonique 
plus u atone ; dans gieu'ent elle est pour neu." 
What should be read here instead of " neu"} 
Gieu'ent is clearly the same word as juc'ent, 
which occurs only once in the ' Extraits ' (viz. 
at v. 19), being the only form given in the 
glossary (the Oxford MS. has iuent). Indeed, 
in §91 (p. 59, 1. 15) we read: joer, gieuent 
rentre dans cette classe, voy. § 15," viz., the 
class which diphthongizes 8 to ue. Accord- 
ingly, gieu'ent is an inconsequent spelling for 
jueent, and ieu may be said to be for ue. 
— Under § 18, treating of" ia la tonique," there 
is no explanation of gist jacet (giaist> gist), 
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which occurs in the text. In § 19, "i a 
l'atone" is said to come from " £sous l'influ- 
ence d'un e suivant en hiatus, d' abord change^ 
en j, dans pitiet, quitter." Is this "e" given 
as an equivalent of the 2 of pietatem or is it 
a misprint for the i of pfETATEM? (It is note- 
worthy that the equivalence of Popular Latin 
e and 1, o and ii, is nowhere stated. Nor is 
there any tabular view of the equivalence of 
the Latin and Romance vowel systems.) In the 
same section chrestiien is given as an example 
of a mot savant in which "*' a l'atone " comes 
from an i in hiatus " contrairement a la regie ;" 
but under § 46, treating of ^ dure, there is no 
mention of the irregular survival of / in chres- 
tiien christianum (cf. angoissier angus- 
tiare), although in § 125 (p. 80, 1. 1 ff. ) we 
read : " Deja le mot chrestiien est un mot que 
la forme decele comme n 'elant pas vraiment 
populaire."— (Under §20, " Cette diphtongue 
(ie) . . . provient en outre de a influence par 
le_7 suivant dansle suffixe -ier= arium," it is 
interesting to observe that M. Paris takes sides 
with FOrster against Grober on this ques- 
tion.) — Page 29, 1. 8, read jr for z. — P. 44, 1. 10 
from below, read \abH\ for [abet]. — P. 45, 
§64, " plusieurs noms propres germaniques 
. . . ont un e au sujet, et le regime, ou 
l'accent se deplace, est en on;" as exam- 
ples, Charle Char/on is given by the side 
of Guenele Guenelon, etc. In the text, how- 
ever, Charles is always used as the nomina- 
tive form, while in the oblique case Charle 
and Chorion alternate in accordance with the 
requirements of the rhythm. — P. 46, 1. 5 from 
below, read altre for first altres.- — P. 48, 1. 2, 
read maiors for last maior.- — P. 49, 1. 4 from 
below, read §§ 132, 133 for §§ 123, 124, (p. 50, 
1. 4 from below, ditto). — P. 50, in the paradigm 
of the personal pronouns, the tonic forms of 
dat. and ace. should, for the benefit of begin- 
ners, be distinguished from their correspond- 
ing atonic forms. — P. 51, fern. nom. pi. of mes, 
read mes for mei. — In the paradigm of the 
"possessif de la plurality " (p. 52) the forms are 
so crowded as to lead easily to confusion. All 
will be made clear by drawing three vertical 
lines in such a manner as to leave one form 
for the singular and two forms for the plural 
of each gender, thus ; 

nostre | nostre, nost ; | nostre j nostres, noz. 



On the same page the printer has "pied" 
completely the paradigm of the "pronom 
ddmonstatif," so far as the cas regime is 
concerned. It should read : masc. sing. 
icest, icel; pi. icez,icels: fern. sing, icesle, 
icele; pi. icestes, iceles. — P. 53, § 75, 
read: "il y un neutre quei, devant les 
voyelles queid," for " il y a un neutre queid, 
devant les voyelles quei (stated correctly §55 37, 
132).— P. 54, 1. 5, read §132 for § 123.— In §83 
the student is told to form the futures and 
conditionals of verbs by means of the pres. 
and imperf. of the verb aveir, but the paradigm 
of aveir (and of estre) is nowhere given ; the 
forms of the pres. may indeed be picked out 
of the glossary, but those of the imperf. do 
not occur even there. Complete paradigms of 
aveir and estre need to be supplied by the 
teacher. — P. 55, 1. 8, read -t for -st. — P. 57, 1. 4 
from below, read colchiU for colchU. — P. 61, 
3d sing. pres. of paradigm, read tradiss'et for 
tradissU. — In § 103 there seems to be an 
infelicity in the statement of the use of the 
oblique case as a genitive (the italics are mine): 
Le cas regime . . . s'emploie . . . , mais 
uniquement devant les noms de personne : i° 
" Avec la fonction du geiiitif, seulement </«<««/ 
un nom au singulier (li rei gonfaniers)," — and 
so for the dative. Brunot's statement is as 
follows, {Gram. p. 225-6) : "La preposition (de) 
ne s'emploie pas dansle cas d'un genitif sub- 
jectif ou le terme au geiiitif est un nom de 
personne." — P. 69, 1. 2 from below (and p. 78, 
14) we read eschieles, but in the text of the 
'Roland' (v. 97) and in the glossary, eschieres. — 
P. 73, 1. 6, read/o for je and 130 for 140; 1. 11, 
arrestant is in the text (v. 381) printed ares- 
tant — P. 75, 1. 2, read 329 for 330 ; 1. 5, read (?) 
for 360. — P. 85, 1. 4 read li arcevesques for 
V arcevesques; I. 5, read V arcevesques for 
li arcevesques; 1. 12, read -'et for -it. — P. 86. 
1. 3, read sc for te. — P. 87, under " masculines " 
read 6 for e and b for 0, and under "feminines" 
read [i-e] ior[e-e]. — P. S8, 1. 2 from below, 
read §8 for §9.' — P. 90, §13*, 1. 3 read gn 
(seigneur) for n (seineur); § 15* read ou for du 
and(J« for bu.- — P. 92, § 28*, read 6u for ou. — 
§49*, 1.6, read §25* for 26*.— P. 97, 1. 3, 
read 103* for 103 ; § 103*, fourth example, 
read 251 for 250; eighth example, read 923 for 
925. Same page, 1. 9 from below, read 427 for 
426, 1. 7 from below, read 4S6 for 487. —P. 98, 1. 
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12 from below, read 2S6 for 285 ; same line, 
read (?) for 407 ; last line, read 14 for 4. 

For the extracts from the ' Roland ' no in- 
dication is given of what passages are quoted 
(a similar omission has not been made in the 
case of the extracts from the ' Vie de Saint 
Louis'). As the teacher, at least, will have 
frequent occasion to refer to the text of the 
Oxford ' Roland,' I give here, for convenience, 
the necessary indications, obtained by com- 
parison with Gautier's edition : Extract i (vv. 
96-121); ii (814-840); iii (994-1187); iv (1412- 
1437); v (1680-1850) ; vi (2164-2396); vii (2855- 
2973)- 

The constitution and printing of the text of 
the extracts has been very careful and exact, 
but Rollanz is put for Rodlanz v. 89, Gabriel 
for Gabriel v. 527; and in note 17, p. 113, 
Guenle is printed for Guenele (though perhaps 
intentionally), P. in, note 13, 1. 2, read 457 for 
461. P. 141, note 6S should be referred to 
verse 443 instead of 445, and note 69 (p. 142), 
to verse 445 instead of 456. If any note was 
intended for the latter verse, it has dropped 
out. 

In the preface, p. n, we read: " Les glos- 
saires, pour la confection desquels j'ai 
6t6 aid6 par M. Daniel Grand, archiviste- 
pal£ographe, ont e'te' redig^s avec un soin 
minutieux et de facon a 6treabsolument com- 
plets." This confidence in the assistant has 
not been wholly justified. In verse 626 (Devers 
la teste sour lo cuer li descent) devers means 
a partir de : the only definition given in the 
glossary is du c6U de. — dis (degem) v. 568, is 
wanting.' — Envers, v. 534 (Sour l'erbe verte la 
est chedeiz envers), is given only as a prepo- 
sition in the glossary ; it is here an adverb, 
meaning sur le dos. (Parts of speech are 
discriminated in the glossary only by the 
meanings of the words; e.g., menut as adj. and 
adv., is treated under two distinct heads, but 
in neither case is the part of speech specified.) 
— Feistes, vv. 307, 324, is not given in its alpha- 
betical place.' — Fidance, in verse 598 (Constanti- 
noble, dont il out la fidance), means hommage ; 
the definition given is confiance. — Fit, v. 196 
(Bataille avrez, vos en estes tot fit) is wanting. 
Needless to say that it is Latin fidi ' certains.' 
— Ja, which occurs several times with the 
meaning jamais (cf. v. 46, ja n'en avrai 



eschange ; v. 79, malvaise essemple n'en serat 
ja de mei), and in the sense of ' certes ' (cf. vv. 
127, 303, Jol vos plevis, ja retorneront Franc) is 
defined only as dejh. — Ors, v. 562 (Fenduz en 
est mes olifanz el gros, Chedeiz en est li cristals 
e li ors), is given as nom. pi. of ors ursum, 
'ours.' In a foot-note on the verse; "Cent 
livres valt li ors dont est garnie " (correspon- 
ing to v. 516 of the Oxford ' Roland '), M. 
Gaston Paris says, Rom, xi, 402 : Le MS. de 
Chateauroux a bien compris le mot or en le 
traduisant par orle, qui l'avait remplac£de son 
temps : il signifie ' bordure ' (voy. Rom. x, 43). 
Au contraire dans le texte de Venise, or a 6t6 
compris comme aurum, contresens qu'ont 
commis, ainsi que Conrad le clerc, tous les 
traducteurs modernes." The word as here 
used doubtless means gold rather than rim, 
since the assonance is in b, and ors ' bordure ' 
comes probably from Lat. ora (cf. It. 6rld); but 
it seems somewhat like the irony of fate that 
six years after the appearence of the above note 
in the Romania, M. Paris should himself be 
made, through an assistant, to translate the 
word ors in this connection bears, and that too 
in the assonance of a laisse in ! — Par, v. 693 
(tant par est angoissos) has the force of an 
intensive, like the per in Lat. per-nimium, 
Late Lat. per-fervidus etc., and this use has 
survived in the Mod. Fr., c'est par trop fort. 
It is not noted in the glossary.' — The only mean- 
ing assigned to retorner is ' retourner, revenir 
en arriere,' yet in v. 117 the reading " Socorrat 
nos, si retornerat l'ost " (=feratl'ost retorner, 
v. 138) requires the definition ' faire retourner.' 
Yet why should this reading be preferred to, 
or even considered as good as, the Oxford lec- 
tion, "Si returnerat l'oz "? cf. vv. 127, 303, ja 
retorneront Franc. — Tenir, in the phrase 
tenir le pas (vv. 231, 670), i. e. retetiir, is not 
mentioned. — Tot in the phrase a tot (v. 455), 
receives no attention in the glossary of the 
'Roland,' but is carefully explained in that of 
the ' Saint Louis.' — Vendront, v. 2S9 (Ainz qued 
il muirent se vendront il molt chier), is given in 
the glossary as the 3d pi. fut. of venir (instead 
of vetidre) with a reference to this particular 
passage. 

The glossary to the ' Saint Louis 'appears to 
have been edited with much more care, but the 
word queus coquus is omitted, which occurs 
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p. 225, 1. 32 (manjoit pacienment ce que ses 
queus li appareilloit), also ier heri, p. 227, 1. 
72. — The erroneous citations in the two gloss- 
aries are not of sufficient consequence to be 
noted at the end of so long an article. 

Such a list as the above is regrettable, it 
must be confessed ; yet the errors and omis- 
sions involved, most of them slight, are such 
as can easily be rectified by the teacher, who 
will be only too grateful to have at his dispo- 
sition an elementary text-book so succinct, so 
complete, so admirably annotated ; in short, 
so authoritative, so scholarly. The manner 
in which the etymologies have been treated in 
the glossaries is especially satisfactory. As 
an illustration of the cautious and conscienti- 
ous procedure of the editor in such matters, 
the following instance is well worth citing. 
The etymology of the word osberc is here 
given as "germ. ? et germ, berc." In the 
Romania for July, 1888, p. 427, M. Paris re- 
turns to this etymology, as follows : . . . 
L'absence d'/i n'est pas la seule singularity du 
mot osberc. Si le mot vient, comme on ne 
saurait guere douter, de Pallemand halsberc, 
il nous presente en outre o~au=al a une 
epoque on an moins dans un texte oil il n'y a 
pas encore d'exemple meme de la vocalisation 
de /. Cette difficulty m'a tellement frappe que, 
dans le glossaire de mes Extraits de la Chan- 
son de Roland, j'ai cru devoir laisser douteuse 
l'origine du premier e'l^ment de ce mot. Au- 
jourd'hui je pense pouvoir l'expliquer egale- 
ment par l'origine provencale de cette 
forme." (M. Parts does not seem to have 
been aware that this explanation had already 
been offered by Suchier in Grober's 'Grund- 
riss ' vol. i, p. 664, § 106). — The only etymol- 
ogy I have noticed as seeming to call for mod- 
ification is that of porofrir (" por pour pro et 
ofRrire pour offerre")." Is not por in this 
compound rather the por of Lat. porrigo,por- 
tendo, pol-liceor,pono (pos-sino) etc., which in 
the ordinary Latin lexicons, to be sure, is inter- 
changeable with pro, but which according to 
Breal, 'Diet. lat. etym.' s. v. por, is not to 
be so confounded, pro answering to Sk. pra 
Gr. Ttpo; por to Sk. prati, Gr. npori. Later, 
of course, por in porofrir would have been 
confused with Fr. pour = Lat. pro. 

H. A. Todd. 



Practical Lessons in German Conversation. 
A Companion to all German Grammars. 
By Dr. A. L, Meissner, Librairie Hachette 
& Cie., London ; Karl Schoenhof, Boston. 
1888. 247 pp. 

A11 Lntroduction to German at Sight. By 
Eugene H. Babbitt. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1888. 29 pp. 

The appearance of Dr. Meissner's German 
Grammar (first edition) kindled in many teach- 
ers of German a desire to see more of the 
author's work, especially in the direction of 
practical German exercises, that feature in 
which the grammar gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The book before us is the gratification 
of that desire. The work is opposed on the 
one hand to the method of slovenly "picking 
up of a language by a short residence abroad," 
and on the other to the method of teaching 
grammar by a heterogeneous jumbling of in- 
coherent sentences. The inviolable sentence 
fetich of many of the earlier exercise and con- 
versation books has been skilfully supplanted 
by a well graded series of connected sentences 
in colloquial form. Each lesson contains three 
exercises, German on one page and English 
on the other : (1) a number of simple sentences 
to be asked by the teacher and answered by 
the pupil ; (2) a colloquy between pupil and 
teacher ; (3) a short connected narrative to be 
thoroughly analyzed and discussed in German. 
The scope of the book is very comprehensive, 
ranging from the simplest questions about 
every-day life to the more complicated details 
of travel, commerce, history, and literature. 
Indeed, this comprehensiveness almost 
amounts to a fault in the work. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author did not furnish his book 
with a thorough index or at least a detailed 
table of contents. The work is good in other 
respects and actually meets the "long-felt 
need " which is the prefatory wail of many of 
its predecessors. 

The second work mentioned in our heading 
attempts to reduce to the minimum that part 
of Grammar absolutely essential to a reading 
knowledge of German. Pages 5-7, addressed 
to the student, contain many valuable sugges- 
tions. The next ten pages are taken up with 
grammatical remarks and references ; the re- 
maining ten are devoted to German selections 
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